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THE GREEK HISTORICAL PRESENT IN A DOUBLE VERBAL SYSTEM 


NIMROD BARRI 


0. The explanation of the historical present tense in Greek, Latin and modem 
languages has been occupying philologists ever since the revival of learning in 
Europe. The most current explanation is that the present makes the related 
facts more vivid, by presenting them in a tense which is synchronous with the 
moment of hearing or reading, thus making the hearer or reader more involved 
in the narrative. This kind of explanation, however, seemed insufficient to 
many, so that scholars have continually looked for new formulations. 

In this paper I shall discuss three rather recent approaches to the problem. 

We shall begin with Paul Kiparsky’s “second place” theory, then proceed to two 
treatments which seem ultimately traceable to Emile Benveniste’s thinking: 
one by Harald Weinrich and theother by Hansjakob Seiler. I shall try to show 
that these are two quite distinct interpretations of the ideas of the maitre , then 
suggest my own choice. 


1. A few years ago P. Kiparsky tried, in a brilliant article (1968), a completely 
novel, rather attractive way of accounting for the historical present. He wished 
to liberate the phenomenon of the semantic characterizations applied to it 
since antiquity, in order to supply a SYNTACTIC explanation. Such an explan- 
ation is to be found, according to the author, for “the earlier stages of Indo- 
European”, whereas for “modern European languages” the historical present 
as a dramatic expression of an eye-witness “is undoubtedly a correct intuition” 

(1968: 30). 

Kiparsky stresses the fact that the present tense tends to follow past tenses. 
His idea is that here the present is really a zero-tense, i.e. unmarked for time 
reference, and that it takes its time indication from the preceding tense. As he 
mentions in his note 2, somewhat similar ideas were expressed earlier by others. 

Now it is difficult to see why the genetic affiliation of Indo-European has 
been chosen as a counterpart for the typological etiquette modern European 
languages . We know by now enough of the weakness of the Stammbaum model 
(see e.g. Bonfante, 1947) to perceive that as a genealogical family, Indo-Euro- 
pean may have no relevance to syntactic peculiarities of the kind of the histori- 
cal present. This is all the more so as the phenomenon is not at all attested for 
the earliest documents of the Indo-European languages. As is known (Delbriick, 

1879: 113; Schwyzer, 1950: 271, note 3) and indeed admitted by Kiparsky 
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himself, Homer does not have it, nor do Germanic epics or Slavonic sources. 

Another unfavourable point for the theory is this. If we reformulate Kipars- 
ky’s syntactic explanation in European Structural terms (with which I feel 
more at home) we shall have it thus: The present tense in narrations is not a 
pertinent linguistic sign, i.e. a tense standing in a form-class with other tenses 
and therefore constituting a choice, interpretable semantically. It would rather 
be conditioned (selected) by its environment. Now, as becomes clear from a 
reading of almost any Greek narrative, the environment formed of past tenses 
can in no way be said to condition historical presents, because the great majo- 
rity of these pasts simply do not neighbour any present form. The relatively 
rare historical presents are thus unpredictable, therefore unconditioned. This is 
no doubt why Kiparsky himself speaks of the phenomenon as OPTIONAL 

(1968: 34). Unfortunately this term, current among Generativists, is one of the 

most problematic. Structurally, at least, a form can either be chosen freely in a 
given place in the text, and has then some specific meaning different from all 

other forms liable to figure there, or else it is obligatory (conditioned). Option- 

■ 

al obligation (or conditioning) is a concept difficult to digest, at least for a non- 
Generativist. 

A third point which goes against Kiparsky’s explanation is the appearance 
of historical presents even in the beginning of a chapter or a book. S. Levin 

(1969: 386) who cites in his discussion the famous Xen. Anab. 11,1 Aapetbu 

Kai UapvoaTi&oq yiyvomai ncuS ec 6 vo strangely enough does not draw from it 
the necessary conclusion, namely that the theory proposed is here insufficient, 

so that a “semantic” explanation has to be reverted to.l 

It should be noted, however, that the principle of conjunction reduction 
evoked by Kiparsky seems to have its value, even if not for the explanation of 
the present problem. For example, the Author’s treatment of the Sanskrit in- 
junctive may be more promissing, as is also his suggestion for the vocative-nom 
inative alternation. By the way, this principle, which I prefer to call SECOND 
PLACE PRINCIPLE, is well known, in Greek and Latin, in the case of two rela- 
tive clauses joined by a connective: the first clause has a relative pronoun but 
the second has a demonstrative deriving, as it were, its relative force from the 
first pronoun (Kuhner-Gerth, 1904: §561 .1). A similar mechanism seems to 
work in the distribution of the stems ovro - and a mo- within the third person 
personal pronoun: the first pronominal reference is by ouro-, the other by 

amo - (Barri, 1968: 15ff., 21ff.) 


2. Weinrich’s Tempus (1964, 2 1971) contains, in the chapters concerned with 
the choice of the narrative tense2, essentially the same kind of ideas as put for 

ward by Benveniste, 1959. However, many details are different and the book 
moreover treats quite a few other facets of the questions of time and tense. 
Weinrich (1971 : 224ff.) admits the closeness of his approach to that of the 
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French comparativist’s, but it is not clear whether he was influenced by Ben- 
veniste’s article or not. 

The book, mainly dealing with some modern (mostly Romance) European 
languages, and which attracted a good deal of attention when published, has 
some sections concerning Greek and Latin too (1971 : 288-300). The system 
the author sees in Classical Greek is (despite Kiparsky, 1968: 30) practically 
identical with his modern one: within the indicative, the augmented tenses 
(aorist, imperfect, pluperfect) are said to be NARRATIVE, whereas unaugmen- 
ted ones (present, perfect, futures) are called DISCUSSIONAL. Thus the histori- 
cal present too is considered a discussional tense (1971 : 38 et passim) or else 
a “dramatic narrative stilisticum ” (1971 : 261, 294; same expression in Benve- 
niste, 1959: 245), or, at most, a “metaphor” of a discussional tense into the 
narrative situation (1971: 191). 

It is obvious that Weinrich’s dichotomy has some truth in it, and his book 
supplies some convincing examples for his statements. Still, this element of 
truth is statistical , i.e. the statements are typically, not wholly, true. In other 
words, most “narratives” do contain past tenses, whereas most “discussions” 
seem to have the present or perfect tense. But tense usage is known to be much 
more varied: there exist past-tense discussions, e.g. in many book reviews and 
in discussional sections in history books. On the other hand there are present- 
tense narratives, where present actions are told, as when the holder of field- 
glasses tells us about goings-on in the distance. Of course, it may be argued that 
this kind of telling should be called discussion , but in this way one arrives at 
nothing more than a tautology: every present narrative would be called “dis- 
cussion” and in like manner only past narratives would legitimately be “narra- 
tives”, which would automatically include past-tense discussions. Moreover, 
Weinrich’s system assigns DIALOGUES to “discussions”, but the dialogue is by 
no means restricted to discussing. It is the form of communication richest in 
tenses, for it can describe, discuss, narrate, foresee and even command, using 
all possible time-references. The label besprechend is therefore unsuitable here. 

Further, present-tens^ types of writing, like scenarios, book or article sum- 
maries and play -arguments are rightly said by Weinrich to be in the present 
tense, in the languages he treats. But why say a scenario discusses, rather than 
tells? What is the function of this genre of writing if not to tell the main 
events in the film? Similarly, the argument of a play or the summary of a 
novel are some kind of a story. They may involve a different kind of telling 
than the novel or the play, but it is still a telling. Better still, a play, i.e. a dia- 
logue, is by itself not a narrative; it can only be narrated by its argument or 
summary, which is ipso facto a narrative. We may therefore conclude that Wein- 
tich’s dichotomy remains interesting, but only partly effective, the way many 
other dichotomies do. 

For Greek, Weinrich’s statement that “Die Haupttempora der erzahlten Welt 
sind zweifellos Imperfekt und Aorist” (1971 : 290) is at least not “zweifellos”. 
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Some 90 years before, Delbriick (1879: 103) had written: “Wenn man unter 

Erzahlung diejenige Art der Mittheilung versteht, welche den Horer veranlassen 

will, sich mit seiner Phantasie in die Vergangenheit zu versetzen, und dem Lauf 

der Ereignisse als Zuschauer zu folgen, so ist der Aorist der Griechen nie ein 
Tempus der Erzahlung gewesen. Er hat immer nur die Aufgabe, etwas als in 

der Vergangenheit eingetreten zu constatirn. . . enoiqoe er hat gethan, aber 

e7Totet er that”. DelbrOck explicitly says (1879: 104, 1 14) that the imperfect 

is the narrative tense in Greek, not the aorist. His 2 examples from Herodotus 
(1879: 104-5) seem quite convincing. Weinrich’s view of the aorist as the typ- 
ical narrative tense seems to meet here with a certain obstacle. 


3. The solution suggested by Weinrich, despite its weaknesses, offers some in- 
sights which might help us understand better the functional value of the his- 
torical present. As he has shown, quite a few of the modem European langu- 
ages show such an unexpected use of the present. The contribution of these 
modem languages (or cultures) to our subject consists in the fact that in them 
the narrative present tense appears in a variety of genres , not only in the his- 
torical narration as in Greek. Also, some of these genres use the present almost 
to the exclusion of other tenses. This makes the phenomenon simpler (see be- 
low § 6). 

Weinrich instructively describes (1971 : 42ff.) the use of praesens pro prae- 
terito in certain well defined sorts of texts, both written and spoken. The list 
comprises summaries of stories or novels (written down or in project); film 
scenarios (also in book form); titles of pictures and statues; contents of a let- 
ter to be answered; newspaper headlines (not always). To these we may add: 
curricula vitae and obituaries. What can be common to all these? What is the 
specific narrative quality conferred on them by the present tense? 

The strongest (some say : the only) linguistic heuristic tool is commutation 
(substitution). It would be interesting to commute the historical presents in a 
piece of text pertaining to one of the above genres into past tenses. What will 
he the change in the meaning? Fortunately I can report of such an experiment 
in commutation, an unintentional one, which I witnessed several times. When 
I was a student, a friend who lived in the room next to mine used to tell me 
quite often the stories of the movies he had been seeing. His stories always left 
a strange impression, which I never knew how to explain. They sounded per- 
sonal in a naive, indiscriminate way. It was as if he had lived through the plot 
himself. I used to say to myself that it was the boy’s unintelligent (even if vivid 
and convincing) way of telling. It was not until I read Weinrich’s list of present 
tense narratives that I understood what was wrong: his film stories were all in 
the past tense. It was the tense which made a personal matter out of the indif- 
ferent movies. 

Now the “personal touch” adopted by the narrator by using the past is not 
explainable by the theories sketched above. Indeed, the traditional as well as 
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Weinrich’s theory assign “vividness”, if at all, to the present tense narrative, 
while Kiparsky explicitly disproves of any semantic explanation. What then is 
this peculiar mechanism? 


4. At this point it may be well to be reminded of the distinction put forth by 
Hansjakob Seiler in 1952 (following the teaching of E. Benveniste) 3 between 
texts relating to the time of the speech event, which he calls situation actuali- 
see , and others, with no reference to the time of the speech event, labelled situ- 
ation non-actualisee. This distinction seems to be relatively unknown (it is not 
mentioned by either Weinrich or Kiparsky), perhaps because it was developed 
for the analysis of Modern Greek. The first kind of situation is thus defined: 

“Ce sont les situations oh Fenonce verbal se relie & un moment temporel qui 
est present pour le sujet qui parle. II s’agit d’une reference au moment present 
et cette reference est effectuee par le sujet parlant. Le sujet se trouve a meme 
d’introduire cette reference quand il voudra.” The non-temporal situation is 
then described: “D’ autre part, le sujet qui fait Fenonce est capable de retirer, 
d’eliminer cette reference ason present; a ce moment, il s’abstiendra de relier, 
de mesurer les actions au moment qui est present pour lui. On obtiendra de la 
sorte une situation que est foncierement non-temporelle . . .les deux situations 
mentionnees trouvent leurs representants typiques. Pour la situation non-actu- 
alisee, c’est le recit, la narration, le conte — sutout populaire. Pour la situation 
actual i see, c’est le dialogue, la parole adressee par le sujet a une deuxieme 
personne, . . . Dans le conte, le present peut etre employe pour designer des ac- 
tions du passe. La grammaire classique l’appelle present historique . . . il s’agit 
d’un present non-temporel, non-actualise. Et, en face d’un tel present, l’aoriste 
perd, lui aussi, son caractere temporel, son caractere du passe” (1952: 22-3). 

This subtle distinction which explains, as Seiler says, why “time is subjec- 
tive”, seems highly relevant for our question. In the first place, it can explain 
how the movie-telling boy made himself part of the movie-plot by telling it in 
the past tense. Secondly, it opens up a way of understanding the paradoxical 
phenomenon of a present expressing happenings of the past, by insisting on its 
atemporality . 

4.1. Lack of reference to the time of the speech event 4 does not mean that 
present tense genres of narration do not carry time expression. First, the gen- 
eral situation and context, including such “macrosyntactic” signs as naming 

. 

the subject matter of the story, details of time and place (nicht-obstinate Zei- 
chen, Weinrich, 1971 : 1 1-14) may signal to the hearer that the present tenses 

are narrative, i.e. express events which have probably already taken place 
(“past”). Only, since this presumed anteriority of the narrated event is not 
communicated by verbal tense, but by (con)textual cues, it will remain out of 
our considerations here. 

What is relevant to the time-tense problem is the INTERNAL TIME DIVISION 

in the narrative (below, § 5). It is thus that we have to interpret Kuhner-Gerth’s 
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characterization: “das Prasens historicum, durch welches der Erzahler sich in 

die Zeit, wo die Ereignisse sich abspielten, zuruck versetzt” (1898: 157; cf. 
also 132): the narrator gives up his personal time point and is content with the 
time relations within the narration. 

4.2. The non-actualized time situation naturally has its special effects on 

the hearer (reader). This is the source for the feeling of Zeitlosigkeit (Schwy- 
zer, 1950: 271). At other times, the withdrawal of the speaker’s time-point, es- 
pecially in a story with some element of suspense, brings about a kind of para- 
doxical vividness, caused by the contrast of the subject matter with the non- 
personal way of telling. Thus what is temporally indifferent or objective for 
the speaker may be all the more moving for the hearer. 

On the other hand, non-actualized narration of non-suspense events does 
not cause this contrast, and in it the historical present is not “vivid”: “So viel 
ich sehe, wird aber namentlich bei griechischen Historikem das Prasens histori- 
cum auch dann verwendet, wenn keine besondere Lebhaftigkeit des Ausdrucks 
angestrebt wird, z.B. Aapedov Kai Uapvoandos yiyvovrai naffies 5 do.” (Del- 

bruck, 1879: 113. See also Schwyzer, 1950: 272). What is more, in these 

cases one can sometimes detect a nuance of indifference, or at least limited re- 
sponsibility on the speaker’s side; he tells without being the direct source for 
the story, he is just passing it on, as when Xenophon ( Anab . Ill 4, 43) tells of 
a movement of part of the army, which happened when he himself had just 

gone away with another group: Kai 6 Xeiplooyos ov pnepnei tow and tov 
oto paws neXraoras , “and Kheirisophos sent, I know it, the light troops from 

the front ranks.” 5 


5. The above considerations lead us to an important conclusion. First, the his- 
torical present is much more than a “stylistic device”. If we drive Seiler’s line 
of thought to its logical consequence, it becomes clear that in languages using 
narrative present, texts pertain to two different communication situations. 
Each of these has its SPECIFIC TENSE SYSTEM, which is, at least partly, differ- 
ent from the other one. Thus the non-actualized system of Greek tenses (our 
main interest here) has the following indicatives: narrative present, imperfect, 
future, aorist and pluperfect. It does not seem to have the perfect tense. 6 This 
system is therefore poorer than the compelte list of “Greek tenses” as the 

grammars have it. Even more important is the fact that the values to the forms 
which we designate by these tense-names are quite different from those of thei 

actualized counterparts (see below). 

The idea of two or more systems within the same language is not new, but 
has been formulated till now, to the best of my knowledge, only for the pho- 
nological system. It has been shown quite definitively by B. Malmberg, 1969, 
that what is called French comprises at least two different vowel systems, used 

by different generations, but sometimes also by the same speaker. A similar 
finding has been reported by Matejka, 1967, who has also stressed the diver- 
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gence of systems between encoder (speaker) and decoder (hearer). The prob- 
lem of the historical present is on a somewhat different plane, as it concerns 
almost always two systems within the same hearer or speaker; still the prin- 
ciple of polysystematization is similar. 

I see in the establishing of subsystems in any language a most promising di- 
rection for modem Linguistics, one which is necessary for the formation of a 
real Textual Linguistics, for it puts aside traditional entities based on morpho- 
logy (and on the conventional etiquettes, e.g. present ). Instead, it favours re- 
vised, empirical definitions of entities which change with the changes in syn- 
tagmatic environment or paradigmatic form-class. 7 

5.1 . Present. We know that the non-actualized present does not express 
present time but refers to the past. What has not been noticed by the three 

authors discussed above is that it is a NON-DURATIVE, PERFECTIVE tense, 

quite similar in its aspect to the actualized aorist. Seiler comes closer to recog- 
nizing this when he says that the historical present expresses ACTIONS (1952: 
95) or that it is ACTIONAL, as against the STATIC non-actualized aorist (1969: 
131-2). Unfortunately Seiler did not see that this true but ad hoc distinction 
is nothing but the difference between the perfective aspect of the non-actual- 
ized present contrasted with the non-actualized perfective-resumptive aorist 
(below § 5.4). It is therefore wrong to say that the historic present “n’est ni 
momentane ni ponctuel” (1952: 97), or that it expresses “une ligne de develop- 
pement et un point d’incision” (1952: 95 et passim). Seiler’s own examples, 
e.g. ‘H NepatSa Ppionei to pawriki tt?s, to natppet ... etc. (1952: 94) can only 

be interpreted as point of completion tenses, i.e. perfective ones. 8 

Characteristically this perfective present is used solely for narration, and is 
not to be found in secondary clauses (below § 5.4. See also Schwyzer, 1950: 

271,3). 

5.1.1 . It is current now to read that aspect is the primary verbal category in 
Greek (ancient and modem) while time expression is subordinate to it. The 
present and the aorist are known to have intemporal uses, but are said to keep 
constant their respective aspects (cf. e.g. Seiler, 1952: 19-20). Now the perfec- 
tivity of the non-actualized present has a bearing on the status of ASPECT in 
the Greek verbal system. It means that even aspect does not necessarily remain 
constant in a certain morphological stem. In other words, the different tem- 
poral system of the non-actualized situation seems to have different aspectual 
values too. Therefore no generalizations can be made about the Greek verbal 
system without considering the divergence between the two situations. 

5.2. Imperfect. The durative past tense used to accompany the historical 
present is the imperfect, which expresses sometimes iterative, ingressive and 
conative nuances. It may well be said that the imperfect, in the non-actualized 
situation, expresses the conation and the start of an action or state, as well as 
its contination, while the present sums it up. The imperfect is to be found 
with this aspectual and temporal value both in primary and in secondary clauses. 
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5.3. Pluperfect. The pluperfect denotes states already arrived at by the ac- 
tion of the verb put in that tense, at the moment of the narrated event. This 
tense, rather rare, is admissible in secondary clauses too. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that “state arrived at” does not mean “previous action or 
state”, which in the non-actualized system is expressed by the aorist (§ 5.4.). 

5.4. Aorist. This tense, at least in the pure non-actualized stretches (see 

later), has two uses, which may be called BACKGROUND USES. In secondary 

clauses, where it figures frequently, the aorist “fills the place” of the (perfec- 
tive) historical present, which seems excluded from these clauses (§ 5.1. above 
and Blass-Debrunner, 1913: § 321). The aorist here stands in complementary 

distribution with the present; its aspectual value is accordingly equal to that of 

the present, namely perfective. The background function derives simply from 

the appearance in secondary clauses. 

In primary clauses, the aorist again supplies background information by 

denoting previous acts, i.e. previous relatively to the narrated event. In other 

words, it is, in the non-actualized text, a plusquampraeteritum^ , expressing what 

came previous to the actions told by means of the present and the imperfect 
tenses. Here we have a clarification of the often heard claim (Delbriick, 1879: 106: 
Kuhner-Gerth, 1 898: § 386.3 and 1 4, etc.), that Greek has no special “past in past 5 

form, so that the aorist expresses this meaning in addition to its usual past one. 
Taking into account actualization, the picture is different: in non-actualized 
passages the aorist is indeed “past in the past”, but then here it is just that, the 
“past” being expressed by the historical present. 

In actualized sections, however, another device seems to be in force, at least in 

part. It is the prefixation of 7rpo- to the verb in the aorist, thus getting the “plupre- 
terite” expression: Xen. Anab.l 2, 17 ol 8 e raura npoetnop rofc orpaTtcoratq 

“But they had told the soldiers so” (see also Rosen, 1962: §34. 157). 

What we have called background uses of the aorist seem to have given rise to 
Delb ruck’s characterization of this tense as const atir end , denying it altogether th 

role of a narrative form (1879: 103, cited above § 2). Similarly, Seiler’s term for 
the non-actualized aorist, statisch (1969: 132), seems to correspond to the same 

function. 

5.4.1 The background uses of the aorist dissolve, sometimes almost imper- 
ceptibly, into another nuance, which may be called subjective and which verges 
on the actualized situation (see below): the tense seems to be used for remarks 

the author wishes to add to the objective, non-actualized narration. In texts using 
the historical present in modern languages, e.g. in summaries, scenarios etc., this jj 
use of a “subjective past” is also found, adding the personal touch. 1° It is rathe ] 
frequent at the end of a section (see Blass-Debrunner, 1913: § 321). A fine 
example of the subjective use is Xen. Anab. 1 1 , 2 in front of which translations tv* 
and commentaries are at a loss: a vaJfiaivei ovvb Kvpoq Xaficbp Tt oocupeppqp dx th< 

yCXop, Kai tgov 'EXXtipgop e'xcov 6 nXiraq dpefiri “Cyrus went up then, taking T. sa^ 
with him as a friend (he went up accompanied by 300 hoplites from among thep r€ 

Greeks too)”.H 


( 


c 
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Comparable examples are to be found in other languages. In a French hand- 
book which condenses Greek history into 19 pages (Laurand, 1918: 1 1—29) 
and which uses the present tense as the form of narration, there are nevertheless 
to be found in these pages some 20 past forms ( imparfait , passe compose , passe 
simple , plusqueparfait ). The French system being different, it will of course be 
unwise to equalize it with the Greek one. Nevertheless there seems to be some 
similarity. For example, on page 27 we read “Alexandre bat (pres.) ... II est 
(pres.) deja maitre de toute l’Asie Mineure. II faillit (past) perir apres un bain 
dans le Cydnus.” The past form, after a whole story in the present, is a personal 
subjective comment closing the narrative. Similarly p. 23 “Sparte signe (pres.) 
avec la Perse le honteux traite d’Antalcidas. Les spartiates livraient (impf.) a la 
Perse toutes les villes grecques d’Asie.” Here livraient is the author’s comment, 
explaining the word honteux which he had used. (Two more examples are 
faisait on p. 20, commengait on p. 27). The rest of the 20 past forms are back- 
ground indications. Apart from these, all verbal forms in the chapter on history 

are in the present. 

5.5. Future. This tense is rare in non-actualized texts, yet it is not excluded. 
It denotes “future thought about in the past”, where the verb of saying or 
thinking governing the future form is in the historical present. Naturally, this 
unactualized future does not refer to the time of the speeech event, only to 
that of the narrated one. Note that this future is found only in subordinate 
clauses and seems moreover conditioned (by arrcoc). But this may not be spe- 
cific to the non-actualized style. 


6. The uses of the aorist in the non-actualized text bring us close to another 
trait of the historical present which Seiler did not mention, but which is essen- 
tial for the understanding of Classical Greek texts, mainly historical ones. It is 
the well known fact that the historical present does not appear in close, succes- 
sive occurrences, but tends to be interlaced' with other tenses (Schwyzer, 1950: 
27 1 , note 2 mentions Thcydides VIII 34 as a record passage containing 7 suc- 
cessive present forms). Thus Greek historical (and other) works do not belong 
to the all-present-tense genres mentioned above, but to an intermediate type. 
Exceptions to this exist only as short pieces, mostly late, serving as argumenta 
for some play, oration, etc. Such are e.g. the arguments to Antiphon’s speeches. 
(But note that this genre in Greek is not so present-tense bound as it is in mo- 
dern parallels. In Xenophon’s Anabasis some of the books are preceded by short 
interpolations resuming the happenings; these are all in the past tenses. Cf. II 

1.1., Ill 1.1., IV 1.1-4., V 1.1. etc.). 

Now this trait, namely the intermingling of past forms, goes well with our 

two-system theory, which allows for the specific roles of the past tenses among 

the historical presents. Yet this is not all. The Greek historians have, beside pas- 
sages with historical presents, also sections (rather long sometimes) with no 

present at all. These are actualized stretches, told by means of a different tense 
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system, having in mind a different effect. The system contains the indicatives: 
aorist and imperfect as narrative tenses, differing only as regards their aspectual 
values. It may also show the future and the pluperfect, but not normally the 
perfect (typical of direct discourse) or the present (I leave aside the problem of 

an occasional Xeyei etc,; cf. Blass-Debrunner, 1913: § 321). The effect of this 

way of telling is the one we know e.g. from most modem history books: an ac- 
tualized narration, not excluding the time point and the point of view of the 
author; the whole story is told through the eyes of an intelligent yet subjective 
judge, the historian. 

The problem is now the disvision lines between the two kinds of passages, 
actualized and non-actualized . Only the appearance of historical presents (to 
be distinguishes e.g. from direct-speech presents) points to the beginning of a 
non-actualized stretch. However, these presents, as mentioned above, may be 
interwoven with quite a lot of aorists, standing in secondary clauses as counter- 
parts of the main-clause presents, or denoting background or subjective com- 
ment. This is where the frontier line becomes problematic: non-actualized, per- 
sonal-comment aorists do not differ from actualized ones neither in form nor 
in meaning, since the WHOLE actualized narrative has a subjective-comment 
character. Greek historical narrative is therefore not as easy to analyse as are 
some simpler types with “obstinate” presents. 

An extreme case is where we meet with isolated present forms, preceded 
and followed by long stretches of past tenses. See for example Herodotus’ 
story of Gyges, where in the sections 8-13 (about 3 printed pages), there ap- 
pear only 3 historical presents (I 10 eir opa; 111 aipeerat; 112 Karan pvnrei )A 2 
Such isolated presents cannot be said to form non-actualized passages ; even 
less can one trace their frontiers. Still, the principle seems to be the same: the 
presents express the action of the verb in a non-actualized, objective, hence 
“vivid” or else “inferential-evidential” fashion (above § 5.1.). 

Of course, this principle, i.e. actualization, would not have been recogniz- 
able were it not for longer stretches of historical presents which supply us with 
a fuller view. i 


7. By way of illustration, I proceed here to a summary analysis of the first two 
chapters of Xenophon’s Anabasis. The syntagmatic structure of tenses is the 
following. The text opens with the famous example of historical present 
A apeiov k ai Ylapvoar&oc; yiyvovr at muSec dvo , followed by non-actualized 
narrative told mainly by means of presents and imperfect, up to 2.14. Then an- 

M t 

actualized narrative follows to the end of chapter 2 (and further), interrupted __ 
only by a short non-actualized stretch, 2.19-20. 

In the following resumptive table, the numbers (1.1. etc.) designate chapter 1 * 
and paragraph within book I of the work. Figures in square brackets representp 

actualized forms: (a) aorists dispersed in the beginning or end of the non-actuv 

alized passage; (b) presents denoting “general truth”, all actualized by nature - 


. 






'ti 
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7.1. DISTRIBUTION OF TENSES BY FUNCTION (TEXT MAINLY NON-ACTUALIZED) 


Tense Present 


Imperfect Preterite Aorist Future Pluperfect Perfect 


unction 


IAIN CLAUSES 


erfective 


2.9 


[2.3(x2) 

2.6(x2), 

2.9(x4)l 


1 . 1 , 1 . 2 , 

1.3, (x4), 

1.4, 1.9, 
1.10, (x4) 
2.1 (x3), 

2.4, 2.5, 
2.6, 2.7 


gressive (?) 


1.2 


2.5 


urative 


1 . 1 , 1 . 2 , 

1.4, 1.5, 

1.6(x2), 

1.7, (x2), 1.8 

(x4), 1.9(x6) 

1.10(x2), 

1 . 11 , 2 . 1 , 

2.2(x2) 

1.5, 1.8(x3) 


1.7, 1.9 
2.2, 2.3 
2.5, 2.7 


rative 


bjective remark 
ckground: 

Plupreterite 


1.2 


1.6, 1.7 (x2) 
1.9 (x2), 

1.11 (x2), 
2.2 (x2). 


2.4 


Muperfect 

leral truth 


1.6(x2) 


[1.2, 2.7 (x3) 

2.8 (x6), 


2.9 


!ONDARY CLAUSES 


ective 


1 .4(x2) 


1.3 


(x2) 


1.4, 2.5 


l.l(x2), 1.6 

2.1, 2.4, 2.9 


tive 




1.5, 2.7 


tive 


ground: 
ipreterite 

^perfect 


1.2(x2) 


1.6 




2.1 


1 * 


;tic 


2.5 
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because of their reference to the time of the speech event. 

The entry preterite covers such forms as r\v , eixe, which have only one as- 
pectual stem, thus neutralizing the opposition present: aorist. Actually they 
seem to follow the behaviour of imperfects rather than of aorists. 

For a detailed description of tense functions in the non-actualized situation 
see § 5. 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


NOTES 


1. McKay’s discussion (1974), much more critical in spirit, mentions this point as well as 
other weaknesses of Kiparsky’s approach. 

2. See also Weinrich, 1970, a convenient English summary of the book. 

3. Seiler’s is the second theory treated here which is connected with Benveniste’s ideas. 
But while Weinrich mentions only Benveniste’s later article (1959), Seiler attended his 
early lectures of 1948-9. It is clear that Seiler has developed his teacher’s early thoughts 
rather differently (to my mind, more fruitfully) of what Benveniste himself did later. In- 
terestingly, Seiler’s later contribution (1969) which mentions already Benveniste’s article 
of 1959, does not seem to be aware of the basic divergence between their respective ap- 

praoches. 

4. R. Jakobson (1971) has developed a rather complete notation which could be applied 
to the problem treated here. He says “TENSE characterizes the narrated event with ref- 
erence to the speech event. Thus the preterit informs us that the narrated event is anterior 
to the speech event” (1971: § 2.31). Tense is accordingly noted by him E n E s (= narrated 

event in relation to speech event). In my opinion, this notation is quite adequate to the 
function of tense in the actualized situation. Since Jakobson does not treat at all the possi 
bility of the other situation, no suitable notation is provided for it. Non-actualized tense 
could have been noted E n alone, the way the author describes STATUS and ASPECT 
(1971: § 2.3) or perhaps E n E n , to include time relations within the narrated event (Ja- 
kobson’s TAXIS; cf. 1971: § 2.5). 

5. One may be reminded of the French conditional ( serait etc.) serving for just this “limi- 
ted responsibility” style. The same is true of the Turkish -mi§ tense 0 inferential in Lewis, 

1967: 122, in Jakobson, 1971 it is called evidential). 

6. Or the future perfect. For Lack of perfect in Mn. Gk. see Seiler, 1952: 69f., 148. 

7. The demand for empiricism is never superfluous. Even people sensitive to phenomena 
of the text are liable to maintain rationalistic ideas. For example, Werlich (1975: 30ff.) 
posits five types of text, one of them narrative, and even goes as far as postulating a bio- 
logical basis for these five (1975: 42), without trying to consider the possibility of two 

distinctive narrative types like the ones we have been seeing in Greek. 

8. The perfectivity of the historical present was not unknown to Greek scholars. After I 
wrote the main text of the present paper I discovered that Schwyzer (1950: 271, note 1) 
has a short remark about it and some references. In fact, leafing through Indogermanische 
Forschungen of the years 1900-1915 reveals quite a few treatments of or references to the 
subject. Most writers admits the “aspectual conversion” of the present tense: Rodemeyer, 

1889: 63;Hultsch, 1894: 42ff.; Herbig, 1895: 229; Brugmann, 1913: 556; Blass-Debrun* 
ner, 1913: § 321. On the other side Meltzer, 1901: 348 prefers to let the present remain 

durative everywhere, for this aspect “pertains to its essence”. McKay’s approach is similai 

(1974: 250). 

9. Similar to the Latin pluperfect, which, being “past in the past”, is of course different 
from the Greek tense called by the same name (above § 5.3.), denoting “perfect in the 

past” like the English pluperfect. Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, 1898: § 386.14. 
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10. Incidentally, this means that these genres do contain some past and future forms, in 
spite of Weinrich, 1971: 43, discussed above § 2. 

1 1 . My impression is that this kind of a side information covers also what Seiler called 

aoriste . . . du domaine des emotions de Tame” (1952: 78, 94). 

12. Sections 1-7 do not contain a single historical present. It is characteristic of such ac- 

tualized paragraphs that they sometimes include plain references to the person of the 
author, such as I 6 TGJV tibliev “of which we know”. 
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